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In iDemory of 

Dr. JOHN G. LEONARD (1936-85) 
An American Telugu Scholar 
And a bold mountaineer too • 

He loved reading and writing 
Alas l he died in mountaineering. 
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than rewarded if the readers find this book informative and 
tisefal if not evaluative on the beginnings of modern Telugu 
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m be m, Hiixtarc of tie two-, great races* ht^m and Oraviaian; 

• if in #^e earl¥ staaes of tbeir racial admiiliirlng tbere were 

other iRdigcBOUS tribes like Nlgas, they too would have lost 
thek identity is this process of Aryan-Dravidian amaigamation. 
Thf' classic and historic name for the people thus evolved has 
•been Andhra, though they are also known as Telugus. In the 
Brahmajia, RSmayana, Mahabhamia, and Skanda 
Furd^Q^ tiie tcfin Aflibrt is foaad to be used as referring to, a. 
people, la' tte ■ Wifwe tipt tlieir , coiinlrf 
was named after a Wag ‘Aaiiim’. Tlie «rif'pamife, referen^^ 
to ^adlirms* on tbe wliole,, were mmA m a name for ilie„ people. 
We may without any liesitation i^netaie the, same Andhra 
mm% irst applied to a people, who ia tarn impressed it on the 
coantry they lived in; and natiirally, the Mapiage «f peopte 
•t#© i»®e to.he known by the same name. ■ ■ 
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Wc need not feci shy of the concliisfon tiiat.,^the Andhras ; 
have been a mixed race from the beginning. On flie other hand 
this mixture was the process tliat ashered the Andhras into the 
early history of India in order to play a distiogaished ro!e. It is 
wilh the. begilining of their racial synthesis that the histo,ry of 
Andhra begins. 'By becomiag mixed, with the Aryans earlier 
thai any other Sonth'-Indian tribe, the Andhra had the first 
advantages of s new cultural sii.d intellecliial expansion. Being 
p|t€»d strategically and geographica,lly, their land for a long 
time was lie. meeting groani of the Aryan and,, Dravidian 
civilizations, which blended togetlier .to give a new, type. And 
the Andhras have Wfillcd this,historic inission of esiabllshing,, 
the cnllnral unity of India between the ii,0rth .and the south of 
India i© the early ccntiiries of Christian era. The vast .fertile 
lands, the parenniai rivers, the rich natural resources,, as well, 
as the climate, made the conditions of life for the early Andhras 
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ncBi me original uraYmian seciion, graauaiiy losing 
icir original identity, became more Aryanised. Tbe 
npact of two languages-the literary Sanskrit and the 
.krit-at once must have caused phenomenal changes 
ilting fusion. The Sanskrit and Prakrit vocabulary 
and liberally taken in causing the extinction of a 
t of the native vocabulary. Those people who learned 
lust have borrowed, with natural pedantry, a large 
Sanskrit words into their spoken dialect, which while 
:he vocabulary on one side, seems to have caused an 
I death of much of the Desi or orginal vocabulary 
;gu language. Otherwise, how are we to explain this 
r Sanskrit words to denote south and north and i>#5i 
east and west in the Telugu vocabulary! It was 
:h an unchecked process lasting hundreds of years 
reater part of Disi vocabulary went out of use and 
iously yielded to its Sanskrit and Prakrit counter- 
e early Andhras did not heritate even in replacing 
for God by a Sanskrit equivalent. Such were the 
of the Telugu language that completely denied a 
)wth ; and the language prided itself in shining from 
^ in the borrowed plumage of Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
>e called the first stage in the development of Telugu 
he nature and extent of which is only to be speculated 
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tlie few Sunskrlt anii Pfikrit inscriptions of this period, we find 
soinc Tcltigii words staiiiscrcil out. It was oiilf with the ad¥eiit 
©f tie Eastern Chaiiityas, at the beginniHg of the 7ti centiiry 
tiai Telagi, tie toiigiiagc spokea bf tie people, received royal 
recognition tad begsa to be adopted in tie royal pTOclamations. 
In tie ErmgtidipMu Inscription (515-400 A.D.) we isd the 
earliest record of Telaga laignage, , The Chalakyan kings 
daring ifcclr rale of four handred years issued inscriptions both 
in Saii:&krit and lelngn. The Teiogn iB^riptions of this period 
reveai ihc second stage ia tie developnieiit of the Telegii 
larituagc. 


Tiongl Telcgii was partly ased for the irst time during 
tic prriod ,©f Chalakfan kings for administrative purposes, 
Sanskrit was the laagnage used as the means of education. 
Tcliign .had a# Imms The TelagE in the early 

Ctialukyan iascriptlcins, seems to be tottering on, the stilts of 
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future. The early gramiaarians fixed the Telugu language into 
the rigid grainmatical framework of Sanskrit w’ith the result that 
“ the language, the form, the terminology, the rules of inter¬ 
pretation, the analysis of sentences into its various parts, 

in Sankrit grammar has 


IS 
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mmm%, did nm Imi their patronage to letters,, 
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style are as equally Sanskritic as that of Naumaya, with a 
spriokllBg of Tamil, Kannada and archaic Telugu words. If we 
consider the Telugu, the prabandhas of the 16th century as being 
original and reflect the Telugu genius, we find such a one in 
Kumura Sambhmamu written three hundred years in advance, 
which is equal, if not superior to, many of the later Telugu 
prabandhas* But curiously enough, its author remained a 
forgotten poet until a few years ago. 

Sripati Pandita of this period is said to have written some 
works in Sanskrit and Telugu, but none have come down to us. 
Both Panditaradhya and Somana make respectful reference to 
him in their works. 

A contemporary of Basava, Panditaradhya was the 
founder of the Sradhya cult of Saivism, which had a good 
following in Andhra. Somana refers to him in hm PanditQ- 
rSMya Charitra as the author of many works in Sanskrit, 
Telugu and Kannada. But Sivatatvasdra is the only Telugu 
work available and it is in an incomplete form. It contains 
about 500 Kanda verses in which he emotionally praise the God 
Siva and Saivism and attacks other Gods and religions as an 
extremist. Though this work lacks universality, it has vigour 
and powerful expression. 

Palakuriki Somana is the doyen among the ^aiva poets 
and in him we find a prolific writer, a crusader of Veera Saivism, 
a profound scholar, and the first great rebel in the Telugu 
literary world. A master of eight languages, he seems to have 
written amply in Sanskrit, Telugu and Kannada. In all his 
works he gave vent to his extreme religious bias and thus risked 
loosing universality for his works. He discredited his predeces¬ 
sors and their followers for putting the Telugu language and 

literature into the shackles of Sanskrit, and he advocated Desi 

* ■ 

as against Marga. He was against Sanskrit loaded Telugu, and 
also against the translation of Sanskrit works. He did not 
favour Sanskrit metre and prosody. He wrote his best works 
with biographical themes of Basava and Panditaradhya in 
Dvipada metre, and he termed his language Jam Terngu. He 





















































poetry as an art. He undertook the great task of completing 
the translation of Bharatam, the great epic, which he thought 
would place the social order in Andhra on a firm foundation of 
Advaiia Dharma, He completed the 15 Parras in Champu, 
assimilating much of the Desi element propagated by the ^aiva 
poets. He blended the Marga and Desi styles In a harmonious 
way with regard to language and metre and thus brought the 
vcdic thought and culture nearer to the people. He won the 
admiration of the poets of his age and also those of later ages 
for his masterly inimitable style and diction. Tikkana's 
Bharatamu is a great piece of literary art, dramatic in narra¬ 
tion, more native in language, highly suggestive in expression, 
and likely in characterisation. It is superior to the Sanskrit 
original in its poetic art, and flows as a liberal transiation into 
the mould of a Mahakavya. The synthesis that he struck 
between Marga and Desi the two schools of poets in ianguage, 
vocabulary and style came to be accepted by poets of different 
faiths and attitudes in the later ages. 

The other luminaries of this age are Ketana, Marana and 
Manchana. Ketana translated Dasa Kumara Charitra, a prose 
romance of great merit in Sanskrit, into a Teiugu champu 
'Kavya and dedicated it to Tikkana. He is also the author of 
Vijmnesvarlyamu^ z, Teiugu translation of the Hindu Code, and 
Andhra Bhusha Bhushanamu, a short grammatical treaties in 
Teiugu. Marana is the translator of Markandiya Purdpamu^ 
also in the form of a Champu Kdvya. Manchana wrote Keyura 
Baku Charitramu, an unacknowiedged and liberal adaptation of 
Rajasekbara’s Viddha Sdlabhanjika a play in Sanskrit. Why 
Ketana and Manchana translated prose work in Sanskrit and a 
Sanskrit play respectively into Champu Kavyas is a pertmeni 
question, but no satisfactory explanation can be given except 
that poets of those times did not favour prose as a vehicle of 
poetic expression. It may be noted here that the same tendency 
continued in Teiugu literature upto the end of Prabandha 
period. The influence of the Saiva poets is seen in tht Simhagiri 
Narahari Vacanamulu of Krishnamacarya, who lived in the same 
period and whose non-'metrical prose pieces are highly devo¬ 
tional, lyrical and subjecd^^ 
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Thirdly, his ample originality in shaping the Tciagn Prabandha 
and the Prabandha style in his Nrisimhapuranamu won him the 
title ‘ Prabandha Paramesvara’. His influence is clearly percep- 
table in the style of the later Prabandhas. His ability as a great 
stylist can be seen in Bharatdranyaparvaseshamu, where he 
began his work in the style of Nannaya and impexceptably 
passed into that of Tikkana. The Harivamsamu^ a translation 
from Sanskrit, is really a supplement to the Bhdratam. Like 
Nannaya and Tikkana, he was also a free translator, and it is a 
matter of good fortune that all the good translators of Puranas 
and Kavyas in Telugu belonged to the school set by this poet- 
trio. In the translation of Harivamsam, and also the Nrisimha- 
purdpam, Errapreggada showed much originality in selecting 
and setting the situations, giving a new lead to the form of 
poetry with a richness of sentiment and emotional appeal. 

A contemporary to Errapreggada, Nachana Somana, a 
court poet of Bukkaraya of Vijayanagar, chose to translate 
Harivamsapurdnam. His Uttaraharivamsamu is really a gre^t 
classic. His admiration for Tikkana was immense. Some 
critics place him on the same plane with Kavitraya. He was a 
conscious stylist and at times indulged in obscurity rather than 
grace and charm. 

Though Errana^s Rdmdyanamu is iost, we have the 
Bhdskara Rdmdyammu of the same period. II was a joint 
production of four authors, and lacks uniformity to some extent 
in style and treatment. The influence of ‘ Raaganadha Raml- 
yanamu’ an earlier work in dvipmM m&Ut is very perccptable in 
this work. Vionakota Peddaoa’s ‘ Kavyalankira Chidamat^i ’ 
in this period was an original treatise in Telugu grammar, 
prosody and poetics. The other minor works of this period are 
not of a significant character. However, we find in this period 
a tendency to break away from the old traditional puranic 
school and preference for romance. Yet, the old order was still 
predominant. It was the next period of Srinatha that actually 
broke away from puranic tradition and started a new school of 
poetry as initiated by Errana and Nachana Somana. 
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Srinatha was the pioneer of an untrodden field of literary effort. 
This work was a ballad depicting tbc heroic legends of the 
PaInadti rulers, powerful in its appeal to sentiments and ver3f 
popular with the people. The influence of Desi on Srinatha 
can be seen in this work. KrldabhirUmamu^ ascribed to Srinatha, 
gives us an insight into the urban life of his times. No Telugu 
poet other than Srinatha of any age, drank the cup of life so 
exhileratingly to its last drop, and wielded so much influence in 
the trend and tone of the contemporary literature. His influence 
on Peddana (16th Century) who was acclaimed as the father of 
Telugu Prabandhas and upon the other Prabandha poets was 
immense. 

Fotana, a contemporary poet of Srinitha was however an 
antithesis to Srinatha in many ways. As a great devotional 
poet, he gave the Andhras the Bk&gavathamUy in Telugu. It is 
a work more popular with the people than the Ramayana or the 
Mahabharata. Potana had a singing soul, and lyricism runs all 
through his poetry. His style is enchanting, and his poems, if 
properly recited take us to blissful state of aesthetic exhilaration. 
Potana, unlike other poets of his age" who took to translation 
of Sanskrit Kavyas of literary merit, chose the Bh&gmatmn as a 
means of emancipation for himself and the people. We see the 
influence of Nachana Somana and Errana in Bhugmatam. 

Another contribution of Potana was Bkogini Damdakamm, 
which marked the first Sringara Dandaka in Telugu iiierature. 
Da^daka is a short composition of metrical prose usually 
iniended to evoke the blessings of God on oneself. This being 
erotic in its content, was undoubtedly a composition of bis 
youthful days and it throws light on the social outlook of the 
times., 'We have'come to a period ...where .sensuousness'and 
ribaldry were no longer taboo among the rulers and the affluent 
classes of the society. 

Pinaveerana was an associate and a great admirer of 
Srinatha. His poem !§rmgdra ^mkuntalamur Kavyaprabandha 
was based as the author himself acknowledged, on the play of 
Kalidasa and also on the orginal story in the BMratam, Like 
his„iaaster Sfinatha he was also^ a great .stylist, and his style was 
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We have some interesting works written during this 
period. Mention may be made of the Ratnasasira of Bhairava, 
the RaMbharanamu and the Chandddarpanamu of Ananta, and 
the Paratatvarasayanamu of Eswara Phanibhatta, Towards the 
end of the 15th century^ Annamacarya composed several 
ihonsands of devotional songs of Bhakti^ Madhura and Sringara 
type. He was a contemporary of Purandara dasa and a pioneer 
In the branch of devotional songs in Telugu. Kshetrayya, 
Thyagayya and other Vaggeyakaras of the later period followed 
the foot steps of Annamacharya. Thimmamba, with her 
cootribution of Subhadm Kalyanamu enthroned herself as the 
irst poetess in Telugu literature. 

The noteworthy feature of Srinatha’s age was the multi¬ 
plicity of poets and the voluminous output, of poetical works 
representing various features of the Kavya Prabandha. Becom¬ 
ing amused over the rapidly growing number of poets in his 
time, Srinatha in one of his characteristic stray verses is said 
to have addressed a donkey in the streets of Kondavidu: 

“ Art thou too not a poet. Oh Donkey! 

For, I have my own suspicions 

The Telugu original is as follows : 
axpSd 

^ ,, Cr ■ . : , .CO*— 

aaft d5Dj65 

ffdo 

Trad 

^ CTibDddg 2 Sdo^ 5. ddgo. 892- 

2.i The Age of Srikrisiiiiaievarava (1500-1600 A.D.): 

In the later half of the 15th century, the Gajapatis of 
Cuttack, put an end to Reddi kingdoms in Andhra. With the 
aslant of the Vijayanagar throne by Sri Krishnadevaraya in 
1509, the imperial glory of the Andhras commenced and the 
Gajapatis led to their borders. StemmiBg the tide of Muslim 
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iavtiloa on one siie, Sri KrisiaadeYaraya consolidated, 
cxpandcds and cstablisied ai cinpire as wide and glorioas, as 
taf witneised ii the aanals of Soutb India. His rule, after 
glorious battles and splendid victories, brongbi peace, plenty 
mci prosperity to tbe |»©ple. A new life, a new inspiration, 
ami cEitiltration came to the people, corresponding in many 
res|»cts to the Elizabethan era in tic history of England. The 
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form for a century in the hands of the master artists, followed 
by a rapid deterioration in the bands of mediocre poets. 

The Mamicharltra of Allasani Peddana the doyen among 
the court poets, was a great piece of literary art. It set the new 
age, winning great applause from his contemporaries. In the 
recent history of Telugu literary criticism, it evoked much 
criticism, only to reestablish its unique position on firmer 
grounds. Ingeoioos in creating and developing situations, the 
author was a great dramatic artist with skill in dialogue and 
characterisation. Marana and Srinatha seemed to have influ¬ 
enced the style of this author. 

Next in status and stature to Allasani Peddana in the 
royal court was Nandi Timmana, the author of FarijUtapa- 
karmmnu. The plot is simple, but the sweet-tempered author 
develops it every skilfully making the character Satyabhama, as 
B. Khiindim Nayika, is Ms own creation. His poetry is full of 
honeyed words, sweet sentiments, and elegant imagery. 

Sri Krishnadevaraya, the king among the poets, and poet 
among the kings, was the soul-force of the new literary move¬ 
ment of the age. His prabandha, the Amuktamalyada, is known 
for its high style. Though the story with its sub plots lacks the 
shapliness of a fine figure, the garb of poetry that he gives even 
to simple things is vigorous. His keen observation on mm and 
things is well reflected in this work and speaks highly of the 
poetic genius of the author; As a nature poet, he excells in his 
description of the cycle of seasons. 

Ayyalaraju Ramabhadrakavi ventured to give the story of 
Rlmayana in the Fmbandha form, but he failed to do full 
Jiistice both to the story and the form. He attempted to give 
this story, the Prabandhic touches by introducing all the 
Ashtddasa mrnams. Be puns on words and many times strikes 
a wrong note in the symphony of sentiment, situation and 
expression. His work was an indication how every poet of this 
period wanted to express himself m PmbatidhQ form and style. 
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[liihna is well known, to Andhras 
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anthologies, Kaiarapati Sainbakavi of tiat court aatfeored two 
iciicons i* Kdmmu and SMmba . Mighantum. 
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Maghava Yddava PSndaviyamu is an example. Again he has 
teen imitated both in theme and form by Raghavakavi, in his 
YMdma Raghava Pdndaviyamn and by Ayyagiri Veerabhadrakavi 
in his Raghava Yadava P&r^davlyamu. These imitations were 
again cxeclled by Oruganti Somasekharakavi in his Ramakrish- 
drjma NdrdyaniyamUy ‘ a tour de force ’ of four-fold meaning. 
The language of these works is mostly Sanskritic. 

We also find in this period many imitations of the Vasn 
Ckaritra, and they are aptly termed Pillavasucharitras or 
ifiiitation-Vasucharitras. Kavirdja Mandranjanamu of Abbaya- 
matya, Kavijamranjanamu of Surakavi, and ^akuntald Parinayamu 
of Krishna kavi may be mentioned among the wide crop of such 
imitations. This only indicates the poverty of originality and 
the paucity of imagination in the poets of this period. 

During this period we see another tendency in the pro¬ 
duction of pure-Teiugu or Acca termgu kd^yas in imitation of the 
Yaydtidmritra oY Xht 16th century. Kucimanci Timma kavi’s 
Nild Sundari Pari^yamu and Rdmdyand are examples of this 
kind- Allamarju Ramakrishna kavi wrote a Bhdratam in pure 
Telugu, and Tirumamidi Seetharamaswami wrote Kavvadi 
Kayyamu. The purist tendency of these poets was not an 
expression of genuine concern for the native clement in Telugu 
language. Acca Telugu is an artificial form neither spoken by 
people nor found in earlier works, and it involved uniolelligible 
circumlocution of expression. Added to such dry and insipid 
compositions in pure Telugu, we have in this period works in 
Nirdsthya^ Nirvacanay tic. which are oddities in poetry. 

We have in this period only a few works which can be 
mentioned as having some poetic merit. Kankanti Paparaju 
wrote a prabandha of a high order in h%s Uttara Rdmdyanamu.. 
fuspagiri Timmana, to some extent, was original in his Samira^ 
kumdra Vifayamu. Timmakavi wrote Bhdratamu m dwipada 
metre. Tht Chamdralikdvildpamu of Kucimanci Jaggakavi was 
a type by itself. Enugu Lakshroana kavi made a good irans- 
tation of Bhariruhari. Chitrakavi Singana contributed Bilhani- 
yamu. Pingali Eilanarya's Tobhya charitra is a w^ork on the life 
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Humour and satire were not developed in the past and 
ieud poems passed off as humour in the decadent period, Kavi 
Chouiappa is an example of one such author whose verses 
reiect the low taste of the people of the times. 


Telugu poetry in the past did not allay itself much with 
life and reality. The poets, with excessive pre-occupation in 
superficial techniques of poetry, neglected to hold a mirror 
unto life in their works. 


Finally, we have to mention that Telugu literature at the 
beginning of the 19ih century was in a decadent state lacking 
vigour or originality both in form and content. The new ideas 
acd ideals that came through English and other socio-political 
infiuenccs gave new life and energy to the literature in the 
country and the result was the onset of modem era in Telugu 
literature. 
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expansion and renaissance. Before we proceed to examine tlie 
nature of such influences, it is necessary to describe the main 
channels and agencies through which the English influence 
exerted itself upon the minds of the people and found expres¬ 
sion in their literature. These may be classified broadly into 
two categories, direct and indirect. All the various activities 
come under these two and progress towards the same goal by 
modifying or supplementing the activity of one another. The 
following indicates the classification of the channels of influence 
followed in this survey. 


ENGLISH INFLUENCE 

f'. ■ 


Direct Influence 

I 


I 

Indirect Influence 


(1) Edu- (2) The Contri- (3) Print- 
cation bution of ing an 

Englishmen the 

Press 


Government Missionary 

and Local 


(i) Religious, 
social and 
literary 
influence 
of Bengal. 


I 


I 

The National 
Movement ■ 


3.1 Englisli Eiicatlon: Among the various channels through 
which Western influence came to be felt la India life, English 
education was the most important and fertilising. “ Of all the 
measures which the British rule has adopted”, wrote Syed 

Mohammad, for the material and moral progress and pros¬ 
perity of India, none is more important or more enduring in its 
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to^ acquire while engaged in the business of life; and it must be 
stated with regret that as a general rule, they do little or 
nothing towards the improvement of their vernacular lite¬ 
rature’’.* 

The Madras School Book and Yernacular Literary Society 
had two objects in view: first, the preparation and publication 
of school books for natives, and secondiy the formation and 
diffasion of a sound vernacular literature. Besides the Schoo! 
Book Society, we find two more societies, Upayukta Grandha 
Kara^a Sabha (Society for the preparation of useful books) 
which was started by the old students of the Government 
College and the South India Sehool Book Society. The latter 
seemed to have done a great deal in providing the mission 
schools with useful books in English and the vernacular langu¬ 
ages and also in encouraging vernacular literature. 

3.2. The Missionaries. The Christian missionaries appear 
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mhml ia Nellorc mder the Free Ciercli Mission, while another 
was at Gcdar. In the districts of Cnddapah, Knrnool, and 
Beliary, the London Mission Societf had a few English schools 
and a large nninhcr of vcmacijiar schools* 

; Tins .English edacalion, and with it. Western ide,as of 
life and lileramre became pcipuk,r among the educated classes 
wbQ were tic sEpporters of tie bqw moYement id edocaiion. 

began spreading these new ideas, though their 
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J.C. Morris (1798-1858) was another civil servant who 
mastered Telugu and he was for sometime the Telngii translator. 
IhoEgh he made a study of Hindustani, he attached himself 
more to the Telugu language. First he wrote Teiugu 
Selections with grammatical Analyses to which he added a 
glossary of revenue terms used in the Northern Circars and it 
was published in the year 1832. He is also the author of an 
Biglish-Telugu Dictionary based on the model of Johnson’s 
English dictionary, the irst undertaking of its kind in Telugu. 
The dictionary was compiled under the auspices of the Board 
for College and Public Instruction and at their recommendation^ 
the Government of Fort St. George published it In two volume 
in the year 1835. In the introductory note to his dictionary^ 
Morris writes, A Dictionary English and Teloogoo, has been 
long required not only for the purpose of assisting Europeans 
In the study of Teloogoo but also to aid natives of this country 
in the acquirement of English, and it is hoped, that the 
following pages, the result of many years of anxious and 
laborious study, may in some degree supply the deficiency”^ 
He acknowledges the help he received from R* Gooramciorthy 
Sastri in the compilation of his dictionary. Morris for several 
years was also the.Editor of the Madras Journal of LdterMum 
and Science. 

Among the English who loved and laboured for Telugu, 
C.P. Brown (1798-1884) a civil servant stands next to none. 
He did yeoman service in reviving Telugu literature, and he 
richly deserves to be ranked among the few pioneers in the 
history of Telugu literature. When Brown entered the Telugu 
districts as a civil servant, Telugu literature was *‘ jBst glimme¬ 
ring in the socket ”. The fluency of Mr. Hunbury, his senior 
€>ffi:ial, in talking Telugu inspired him to learn the language; 
and It was in Ms twenty-fifth year that Brown started learning 
Telugu. But learning Telugu was not 'an easy task to, a foreigner 
in tho'se, days. There were neither classified readers, , nor 
simplified grammars, nor standard distionaries to follow. 
Printing in Telugu was making little progress then. The native 
Pandits placed emphasis on “ learning by rote ’ . Telugu books 
that came to Brown’s hand could not leach him the living 
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The poetry of these progressive poets was rather bizarre 
in the hrst instance. It was very dihicult to discern the distin¬ 
ctive characteristics of each author, or the ‘ism’ they reroe- 
sented. The personality of each author, except that of Sri Sri 
is yet to be revealed to us full in their works and one wonders 
whether it will ever be revealed. The various ‘ isms ’ or trends 
that these poets attempted to implant in Telugu were short-lived. 
They arc today extinct in Europe itself, so that th^e neo- 
modernists could no longer derive sustained inspiration 
from the West. Yet, this poetry reveals to us a greater Western 
influence than what was felt by the poets of Bh&vakavitwcan. 

Of all the literary ‘isms’ of post-war Europe, we find 
surrealism gaining some ground, particularly in the writings of 
Sri Sri. The Telugu equivalent of Surrealism is AtivOstavikata. 
Rubaiyats, Decemposttion, Tom Tom, Kmte Kopalu, and FidtZ- 
shakuni atmahatya are a few of the surrealistic writing of Sri 
Sri. A few examples from these arc given here to indicate the 
inspiration, the freedom, the philosophy, the nature and the 
art of his poetry. 
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had opposite hopes. A school mistress comes to the rescue of 
the girls and managed the aifair in such a way that after the 
marriage, to the great surprise of every body, the girls get the 
same youngmen they loved. The whole theme is a great comedy 
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some exleat...... 


Beiag a great admirer of Engllsli dramas, he said in 
attempting to write this play “Better to err with Pope ,than 
shine with Pye”. It is one of the good early historical nlavc 
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literary form' of expression... Tioiigli we liawe, stories like 
&ukmaptati, Hamsanmsaii^ Kath&smits&garamu^ 'Wiich. w&m 
written and publislied in the .early part of tic '19th c^lnry, 
are not in any way part of the literary genre ,of the .m^octea 
novel in Telugu. The novel in Telngn is a literary form Ixirrowei 
entirely from West; . and even today, it sustains itself mo^re by 
inspiration from the We.st.' A novel may be broadly deined as 
a long imaginary story that can be abont any kind of people, or 
belong to any period of time, and yet a work of art In so .for 'as 
it introduces us to a living world, in tome respects resembliiif 
the world we live io,.. and posses.s an iediv'iduallty of its own. 
The influence of English novels. In the plot and .t^hnique can be 
seen in all the novels in Telugu. 

Kandukuri Veercsalingain has been acknowledged as the 
first novelist in Telugu for his Rsjasekhara Charkra, published 
in 18.78. But. we have an original novel In Sri Rmgmiim 
Charkra by Narahari, Gopaiakrishnama Ghetty w.hlch. was 
printed in the year 1872. The author was'a .Deputy Collector 
at Kurnool .and he also wrote the *Kurnool District Manual'’. 
In .the preface to his novel, the first .of its kind in, Telugu, he 
said ‘‘This attempt to delineate the . manners and customs of 
.the Telugus, in their owe language., in the form of a novel owes 
. its origin to the announcement by the late lamented Yiceroy of 
the offer of a reward for the.,best story in Bengaliillustrative 
of native life and manners in lower Beagal ; and the author 
therefore dee,ms it a privilege .(deeply as he. regrets that he 
cannot do so in person) to inscribe to Lord Mayo in token of 
the respectful and grateful appreciation of his Lordship’s 
endeavours to promote the literary culture of lie vernaculars of 
India, this slight efibrt to further, in however small a degree, 
the same cause”. Being influenced by the historical novels in 
English, the auihor has woven a story around the king Sri 
Rangaraju of Vijayanagar and attempted to delineate the 



































ialirical wofk ow'cd ■its cottception-: aad'its cliaractefistics tO' 
GttlliV'Cr s Tra¥0ls*■ The'' heroes^' ia lM>tli the 'Stories ■werc" 
kidnapped bj>:,.monkey. Is the origiaai, GalliTcr %hts'a 
great battle with a rat,, and la the Telsgs aovel Satyara^s fights 
with a laisb. Ga!liver also fights with wasps, aaci Satyaraju 
too fights .aaothcr battle with a bag. Many ideas froin the 
English oxlgiaai .are fosnei is this sovcl too. Thus, we fisd 
the Isflaesce of Esglish novels os 'Veeresaliagasi,. Ap 3 :rt from 
his costribstion to Teisgu, Veeresalingasi'gave.escosragcsieat 
tO' the development of fiction by institoiing, with thc '.eoo^ra' 
tion of N. .Subba It.ao of K.ajahisssdry, two prlZ'CS efveiy year 
from 1893 to 1898, snder the asspices of, *'Chiniaiit.asi''Pa.lFi.ka^*. 
This prize competition. bfosg,hl masy'talestcd fi'Ctio's write.rs 'to 
the forefront, the doyen among the'iS'W.a.s 'Ghflakaaiarti TakshiBi 
Narasimham. marrnmmi VilMsam Khandavalli. lama- 
chan.driidn was the first novel to which '’the ChiiiiaiiiaBi first 
prize was 'aw.arded in. 1893., Sanj iwar ay a' Chmilrm hy Thalia- ■ 
praggada Suryanarayana, was awarded the second prize. The 
latter was also the translator of the * Merchast of Venice’, and 
a Bengali novel Chandrasekkaram by Bamkim Chandra, in the 
next year., Ramachandra by Ghilak.ama and Wwikm 

Vijetymm by’G,. .I'analqarajn, were selected ^for the first, and % 
second prizes. Trmkrama VHHsamn by Teknmalla l^agoi^ia 
.Rao, and, MMlaii RMghavamu ,by Khandavalll la,machaii,dradii 
were awar'de.d the first and second Chinta.masl prizes respeciively 
, in 1895. Is the same year B-oIuss Papayya S.astri wrote Bhaskmra, 
Vil&smu a sovellette, and dedicated Tt to Kanduknri Veeresa- 
lingam as ahsmble token,for tli.'e grea^t services of Veeres.aiiiigani 
- in breathing 'life'into Telugu prose. This novel was an adapia- 
tiOB ,of ,Miss Edgeworth’s ‘Tomarrow’.^ ,.,The story is Iniere- 
stingly narrated in the first person and it mns'to about 5Q,pages. 
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ChSrfiraka fymSlu (Historical Essays) by Mallampalll Soma- 
sekliara Sarnia. 

We ind many essays written on varioos topics in tic 
TeiugE literary journals and .many of them contam originality 
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